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may be true, but it is a pity that Blake had to say so,
for it has given people the idea ever since that Blake's
visions were of the kind limited to a stance.

Blake's general technique is now clear. Ho etched his
poems and designs in relief, with acid on copper. He
corroded with acid the unused portions of the plate-
characteristically, this became a symbol in The Mar-
riage of Heaven and Hell of the corrosion of dead matter
by the visionary human imagination. Each print-page
as it was taken off the press was colored by hand. Each
copy of a work was planned in a different color scheme*
There are probably no handmade books in the world
more beautiful. The only models for Blake were, of
course, the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages.
But Blake worked in an entirely different spirit. The
medieval manuscripts, impressive as they are, remain
pictorial and remote; they were created by copyists, or*
namentah'sts and pious scribes who worked in a liturgi-
cal spirit, Blake's designs arc the accessories of a single
creative idea. His conception of the beautiful book, as
Laurence Binyon said, was one of a complete unity, "in
which the lettering, the decoration, the illustrations, the
proportions of the page, the choice of p^per, surpassed
even the conceptions of the medieval scribes and mini-
aturists." Yet Blake was not aiming at a "beautiful book0
for its own sake, or at the kind of isolated luxury prod-
uct which we usually associate with book illustration
by a master artist. To him all the arts were simultane-
ously necessary, in their highest creative use and inner
proportion, to give us the ground essence of his vision
and a stimulus to our own. What was most important to
him was that he should get all his vision down, through
all the arts open to him, in work done entirely in his own
person.

Blake's search for unity began in his own hands, with